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grand and imposing to his youthful fancy. The 
remarks he had heard fall from the lips of Mr. 
Morton, as he pointed out his projected alterations 
to his wife and Mr, Kennedy, the land steward, 
were delivered with such fluency of speech and 
purity of accent, that the very words had sounded 
like sweet music in his ears. Terms of art and 
science were used, of which he did not understand 
the meaning; countries were spoken of, whose 
names he had never before heard ; structures were 
described whose prodigious dimensions startled his 
imagination ; and as the lad listened in silent and 
almost reverential attention, his heart swelled and 
throbbed with the thought that perhaps he, too, 
might some day acquire such information. Often 
of an evening, as he sat reading the few books 
bought with the savings of his industry, the words 
of James Muir would come back upon his memory : 
“ Remember, Archie, by the help of these twenty- 
four letters you may read every book in the English 
language, and find out how to read those in foreign 
tongues ;” and the glimpse he had been permitted 
to take into the “ golden treasury” laid up in the 
mind of Mr. Morton, had given double force and 
meaning to his friend’s admonition. 

He continued his daily duties without suffering 
his intellectual aspirations to interrupt them; but 
the very nature of his avocations added to his 
ardent longings for knowledge. Imbued from 
childhood with feelings of reverence for the God 
of his pious fathers, he had yet hitherto worshipped 
the Creator, without giving minute observation to 
the “wonders which his hand hath wrought ;” 
but now, as the young gardener plucked the 
flowers, and marked their different forms, their 
vast variety, “alike yet differing,” and found by 
experience that he could tell the “times and 
seasons” for each reappearing in the same beauty 
and luxuriance in succeeding years, he longed to 
know if any one had ever written a book upon this 
wondrous mystery of nature. He timidly put the 
question to Mr. Donaldson, who, far from smiling 
at the lad’s simplicity, kindly assisted his efforts 
by lending him a wales work on botany and 
horticulture. A new source of intellectual delight 
was thus opened to the energetic boy, to which all 
spare time was now devoted; and although dif- 
ficulties seemed to spring up in his way, like the 
thorns and weeds amongst his flower-beds, he was 
as determined to conquer the one as he was suc- 
cessful in eradicating the others. 

There were then no “short cuts” to the temple 
of knowledge; the ascent was long, steep, and 
toilsome. The fertilizing flood of knowledge was 
still pent up and bound by the rocks and shoals of 
parsimony and prejudice, so that to quaff but a 
scanty draught of its pure waters involved almost 
the labour of a life. Books were scarce and dear. 
Private enterprise had not then given Fourdrinier’s 
paper machine as a public boon, and therefore no 
cheap issue of useful literature could pour through 
the casement of the peasant’s cot those sun-beams 
of intelligence and information which now irradiate 
so many humble dwellings with their gladdening 
brightness. 

“Tt is a very strong box where learning is 
locked up,” said Archie to himself, as he pored 
over his botanical work, and stumbled over the 
unpronounceable and incomprehensible Latin 





words; “but I hae the key to it; I ken the 
twenty-four letters noo, and I’ll mak use o’ them 
as Jamie taught me ;” and he resolved to save up 
his money to buy some book, by the help of which 
he could understand these phrases. 

A month had passed since the departure of Mr, 
Morten and his family, when one morning My, 
Donaldson sent for Axchie to his house. He held 
an open letter in his hand, within which had been 
inclosed a small sealed note. 

“T have heard from Mr. Morton to-day, my 
boy,” he said, good-naturedly; “he is going to 
send down workmen immediately to begin the 
alterations at the castle, as the duke perfectly 
approves his plans. He will be here himself*in 
about a fortnight, and in the meantime desires to 
be kindly remembered to you, and has asked me to 
deliver to you this note.” 

Archie coloured with surprise and pleasure as 
he received the tiny billet, and saw it addressed 
to himself in a lady’s handwriting. 

“ May I read it noo, sir?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Of course, of course, my boy :” and the seal 
was broken instantly. 

The contents ran thus :— 


“ Dear kind Archie, 

“T am very well now; it did not hurt me falling 
into that cold deep water, because you were so 
brave, and pulled me out so quickly. I hope you 
did not catch cold. Papa is coming down to sce 
you next week, but he won’t let me come, so I 
shall send you a present. Mamma said you would 
like a book best, and I have saved up my money 
and bought you a beautiful one, full of pictures. 
When you get it, mind you write, and say if you 
like it, to 

“ Your sincere little fried—Eniry.” 


Archie’s delight on reading this simple epistle 
was extreme. To be so kindly remembered was 
in itself a distinction and a pleasure; but to have 
had a real letter from the great architect’s daughter 
rendered him still more elated; and to be pro- 
mised a keepsake, bought with her own money, 
which showed that she had been practising self- 
denial to prove her gratitude, elevated the mere 
child into an object of respect and admiration. 

“Well,” thought he, as he folded up the little 
note carefully, “she'll hae a gude bringing up, 
and be a noble leddie, when her proud sperit an’ 
touchy temper are taken awa’. I wonder what the 
buke is aboot,” he added, half aloud. 

For a few days the chippjng of new stones and 
the falling of old ones proclaimed that the work 
of demolition and repair, of removal and replace- 
ment, was begun upon the venerable castle ; and 
the sound of the merry southern tongue mingled 
pleasantly with the broad accents of their Scot- 
tish brethren, as the masons and labourers pur- 
sued their daily task. An English “ clerk of the 
works” had been also appointed, whose good- 
humoured face often emboldened Archie to ap- 
proach him, and ask him questions about the 
tools and instruments of the workmen. 

“What are these ca’ed, sir?” he inquired re- 
spectfully, taking up a rule and compass. 

Mr. Smith told him their names, and explained 
their use, which set his young querist thinking 
more deeply than ever when he got home, <An- 
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other time he saw Mr. Smith using these instru- 
nents himself, and then making figures in a little 
note-book, after consulting with one of the head 
masons, who also took out his pencil and paper ; 
and again Archie’s curiosity was awakened by 
these proceedings. 

“You want to know why I make these figures, 
ch, my boy?” said his new friend. “ Why, there 


is a science called arithmetic, by which I am | 


enabled to calculate, or count up, the number of 


inches, or feet, of wood or stone, which will be | 


required to make what I have ordered these men 
todo. We could not get on at all without under- 
standing that.” 


“Could I buy a buke, sir, which would teach it | 


me?” asked the boy, eagerly. 

“Oh yes, to be sure; I'll get you one from 
, when I go there to-morrow.” 

A few days after this, accordingly, saw the 
young gardener adding up figures, and working 
out sums most perseveringly, in the intervals of 
what he called his play hours, all of which were 
devoted to study of some kind. 

Mr. Morton came, as was expected, at the end 
of the fortnight, and the day after his arrival sent 
for Archie to the castle, where, after a friendly 
greeting, he put a large packet into his hand, 
and said: “That is Ellen’s promised keepsake, 
my good lad; she begged I would give it to you, 
and say that she hoped it would please you. Now 
go and look at it, and let me hear your opinion 
to-morrow.” 

Archie bowed himself out of the room as calmly 
as he could; but the moment he was in the 
grounds, he set off at full speed to a favourite 
aleove on the shore of the little bay, whose bright 
waters sparkled up to within a few yards of this 
retreat. Here he had conned over many a page 
with diligent assiduity, but never with such sen- 
sations of pleasure as those he now experienced on 
opening the gift of his youthful friend. It proved 
to be a collection of biographical sketches of the 
most eminent men of this and other countries, 
illustrated with engravings of their portraits, and 
of places of historical interest therein described. 

Ellen had written with her own hand the simple 
inscription, “ From Ellen Morton, to her friend 
Archie Campbell ;” and the remembrance of him 
thus shown by the youthful daughter of the great 
English architect, being his first experience of 
kindly notice from those above him in station, 
made a deep and grateful impression on his mind. 

He turned over and over the leaves of his novel 
present, and, as he did so, his eye fell on the 
names and features of poets, philosophers, divines, 
and statesmen, whose well-directed talents have 
received the reverence of mankind. Here was 
“food for meditation,” indeed. <A rich banquet 
seemed spread before him, which he could enjoy 
for many a succeeding day; and he turned to 
the first page, resolved, as it was a Icisure hour, 
to begin his mental treat at once. The author’s 
language was so refined and elegant, however, 
that our rustic student was puzzled at the very 
outset. True, he could guess at the meaning of 
some of the longest words by the context, but that 
did not satisfy him. He longed to pull down the 
blinds of his own ignorance, and let the full radi- 
ance of intellectual superiority shine into his soul. 





M 


| “ When would this be?” A sigh escaped him as 
_ the mental question rose, and he replaced Ellen’s 

gift within its paper wrapper. Another book la 

therein, which he had not previously observed. 
| He took it out, and opening it, found these words 
| written on the fly leaf: “ With best wishes, from 
| Charles Morton, that the key here supplied may 
open many treasures of information to his young 
friend, Archie Campbell.” 

This work was a small edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and proved invaluable to our enthu- 
siastic scholar. He expressed his thanks warmly 
| to Mr. Morton the next day for his useful addition 
‘to Ellen’s gift; and when that gentleman, in a few 
days, returned home, he carried with him a short 
letter of acknowledgment to his little daughter, 
| the well-chosen language of which was mainly 
| owing to his own considerate present. 

Steadily, although almost unknown, went on 
| Archie’s studies. He picked up scraps of infor- 
| mation upon various subjects from his friend 
| Mr. Smith; but shyness and humility prevented 
| him from acknowledging his own acquirements, 
, or the efforts he was making to increase them. 
| Thus some months went by; the winter set in, 
| and as no building could be continued during the 
| frost, the masons were dismissed for a time, and, 
with their superintendent, left for the south. 

Our young gardener had now more leisure for 
his much-loved books than when his floral charge 
required daily care. Some of the more delicate 
plants were housed in their warm glass recep- 
tacles; others, less cared for, provided for their 
own security by hiding their fragile forms within 
the sheltering bosom of their mother earth, until 
the sweet spring-tide should woo them forth again 
to bud and blossom. Mr. Donaldson could, ac- 
cordingly, spare his young assistant as soon as the 
sun sunk to his early bed of rest; and then Archie 
would run blithely home, through the clear, crisp, 
frosty air, hang up his gardener’s coat within the 
little cot, kiss his kind old grandame, as she 
bustled about to get her “ bairn’s” tea, and before 
the “cheering cup’ was ready, would be seated, 
nose and knees close to the bright glowing wood 
fire, deep in the pages of a favourite book. His 
grandmother sometimes chided him for “ wearing 
his young een sae;” but still she was too de- 
lighted with his attainments to throw obstacles in 
his way; on the contrary, she frequently added, 
from the proceeds of her knitting, small tributes 
to his little hoard of savings, which were all ex- 
pended in the purchase of new volumes when they 
reached the sum required. 

The lad had soon another source of recreation ; 
for, possessing a good ear for music, and a sweet 
and powerful voice, it had often been heard and 
noticed amongst the village choir, when he joined 
in the simple psalmody of the Sabbath services ; 
and one of the leaders took a fancy to him in con- 
sequence, and offered to teach him the flute. This 
was an unlooked-for pleasure, and one which he 
eagerly accepted; but so well did he divide his 
leisure hours, that his new study proved but lit- 
tle interruption to his previous ones, and yet he 
made such rapid progress that ere long melodious 
strains, drawn from his instrument, floated through 
the woods, and the little aleove on the sea-shore 
became a very temple of melody, in which the 
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simple shepherd boy and lowly gardener was the 
unconscious minister. 

The beauteous Spring at length approached, 
her pathways strewn with the pure snowdrop and 
the modest primrose. The mountain stream leapt 
forth in joyous freedom from the icy bondage of 
the winter’s frost, the woods were vocal with the 
blithe song of birds, and Archie’s duties in the castle 
grounds were increased in proportion to the 
lengthening of the sunny hours. ‘The little adja- 
cent village was roused from its drowsy quietude, 
for again the English workmen had arrived; and 
as the one inn could not furnish room for all, their 
arrival was the signal for a general attempt to gon- 
struct impromptu bed-rooms, and to transfer the 
mountain heather from its native soil, and convert 
it into cog and fragrant shake-downs, All, ac- 
cordingly, was bustle and activity. Soon, again, 
heavy carts “dragged their slow length along,” 
laden with massive stones from the rich quarries 
in the neighbourhood, to which the masons’ tools 
were to give shape and beauty. Chip, chip, from 
morn till eve, went on the mallet and the chisel ; 
almost unceasing was the sharp grating sound of 
the long thin saw, which prepared the slabs of 
stone for their more elaborate design; quick and 
frequent fell the blows of the carpenter’s hammer, 
and the hum of voices filled up the not inharmo- 
nious concert of labour. 

Mr. Smith was there, with plummet and line, 
and compass and rule ; and, often lingering round 
his steps, was Archie Campbell, still earnest and 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, ever seeking 
to “ increase his store,” and yet withal as humble 
and modest as when, nine years before, he stood 
in unlettered ignorance beside his friend James 
Muir, and took his first lesson in the alphabet. 

A few weeks passed away. ‘The budding pro- 
mise of the spring yielded to the full luxuriance of 
the summer. Roses were blushing in the sun of 
June ; the pure lilies again rested their dark green 
leaves and snowy cups upon the smooth waters of 
the pool, around whose banks the rich profusion 
of Nature’s bounty had formed many a flowery 
and verdant barrier to the steps of those who 
sought this sylvan and romantic spot. 

As Archie cleared away some of this exuberance 
of wild floral beauty, and looked upon the calm 
secluded stream, the recollection of his last year’s 
adventure came strongly upon his mind. Again 
he saw the fair child bending eagerly forward to 
grasp her wished-for prize; again the sudden 
splash and scream rang in his ear, and his own 
instant plunge into the cold stream seemed almost 
realized afresh. 

As he thus stood musing in the leafy shade, a 
travelling carriage dashed quickly to the front 
entrance of the castle; and, as soon as the occu- 
pants had descended, a youthful form bounded 
down the broad gravel walk, then swiftly traversed 
the winding paths or tripped across the verdant 
sward, and a blithe young voice made the air echo 
with the words, “ Archie! Archie ! where are you ? 
It is Ellen come to see you again.” 

And thus she ran and called, until she found 


her way to the well-remembered wild-wood walk ; | 


and there was Archie, standing by the willow tree 
whose treacherous branch had so nearly caused 
her death. As she darted forwards, in innocent 








delight at having found him, the young gardener 
took off his cap respectfully, and exclaimed, in a 
tone of joyous surprise, “Eh! Miss Ellen, wha 
wad hae thought o’ seeing ye here? And how 
ye’re grown sin’ the year that’s awa’ !’”” 

She shook his hand warmly, and then, pointing 
to the pool, said, “ Ah! there’s the deep water 
that you pulled me out of. But come along, 
Archie ; papa and mamma want to see you. How 
you have grown! hy, you are almost a man.” 

They would have formed a pretty subject for 
the painter’s skill, in that retreat of Nature’s 
loveliness—the handsome rustic, with the stamp 
of intellect upon his broad open brow, standing, 
in mingled deference and equality, before the little 
well-born English girl, whose countenance gave 
equal promise of intelligence ; whilst around them, 
in the tall forest trees, wreathed with the clinging 
woodbine and the glossy ivy, were beauteous em- 
blems of manly strength and aid, and feminine 
dependence and fidelity, which in their short inter- 
course had already been somewhat realized. The 
peasant boy had followed a generous impulse in 
plunging into the waters of the pool to save a 
youthful life which he saw emperilled; and the 
grateful child, thus saved from an early grave, 
seemed anxious to evince that gratitude as far as 
her limited powers would permit. A friendly 
compact was therefore soon entered into between 
them, Archie being permitted by Mr. Donaldson 
to devote a great portion of his working hours to 
the humours of the little lady, who, it must be 
confessed, was at times both capricious and exact- 
ing. One morning, for example, the order would 
be given, “ Archie, you must row me to-day in the 
boat along the shore, and I'll gather some beau- 
tiful sea-weeds for you, and pick up some shells 
on the sands, and papa shall tell you their names.” 
Another day the whim was changed, and she 
would say: “I’ve got a new book here, Archie, 
all about the places we read of in the Bible, and 
there are pictures in it. Come along to the pretty 
alcove, and we'll look at it together.” And, when 
they were seated, she would say, half laughingly, 
“ Now, Archie, you shall read it to me, and I will 
tell you how to pronounce some of the words. I 
don’t like to hear you speak so broad.” 

And the youth, who had, unknown to any one 
but himself, already mastered the rudiments of 
Latin and mathematics, would be as docile a pupil 
to his childish instructress as if he had been lis- 
tening to a learned professor in one of the univer- 
sities, principally from its being so new and unex- 
pected a pleasure to be thrown into association 
with courtesy and refinement, so natural in her 
station, but so neglected in his own. 

“ Archie, did you ever try to make poetry?” 
asked the little lady one day. 

The lad shook his head. “Na, na, Miss Ellen, 
I wud na be sic a silly bodie.” 

“Silly, Archie! you don’t think it is silly to 
make verses? Why, my papa writes beautiful 
ones, and is going to have them made into a book.” 

“Na, I dinna think folk silly that mak’ verses 
weel,” returned her companion, with great em- 
phasis ; “ but it’s na ilka bodie can do that.” 

“Now, Archie, I'll make you say that over 
again in English. Don’t say ilka body; say, 
everybody.” 
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“Weel, weel,” laughed her pupil, “I'll try: 
it’s not everybody that can write gude poethry.” 

“ That’s better; but say poetry next time. I'll 
make you write some verses some day, or I'll 
never come and see you again.” And she shook 
her little hand at him in playful threatening. 

Archie was to fit up a fishing-rod for her one 
day, and to get her some jay’s feathers the next, 
that she might take them to London for her 
governess; and then there was a piece of ground 
to be made into her especial garden, and flowers 
of all sorts to be transplanted into it, that she 
“might see how pretty it would look before she 
went back to town.” Sometimes her slight form 
pushed through the tangled woods, or climbed the 
rocks above the little bay, searching for specimens 
of wild plants. In most of her sports and wander- 
ings, the respectful Archie gave the little maiden 
support and aid; and often, as they gazed on the 
wild grandeur of the rocky heights, and the mighty 
ocean spread beneath their view, their young 
hearts throbbed with awe and rapt admiration 
of their Creator’s works. 

Thus sped on six happy weeks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton taking much notice of their child’s young 


| companion, but having no idea of the talents and 


acquirements hidden beneath his modest and un- 
pretending manner ; nor did they guess that the 
almost unconscious influence of their little girl’s 
refined manners, and her innocent enjoyment at 
being able to patronize, and in some degree in- 


| struct, the brave youth to whom she owed her life, 


were happily destined to open in the young gar- 
dener’s mind clearer and more extended motives 
for the acquisition of knowledge than any he had 
previously entertained. So true it is that 
“ Great events from trifling causes spring.” 
The day of departure came at last, and Ellen 
was quite sad when she shook hands with her pro- 


tegé, and said “ good-bye’ to him and the beau- 
tiful region in which she had experienced so much 


enjoyment. “I shall write to you, Archie, as papa 


says I may.” 
“And be sure you answer, and tell us how 


| things go on,” added Mr. Morton. 


He stood uncovered as the kindly words were 
spoken ; bowed humbly to the farewell of his 
friends ; and, as the carriage drove away, thought 
certainly that the sun must have been suddenly 
eclipsed, the garden looked so dark and gloomy 
all the rest of the day. 


NOTES BY AN AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
NUTS AND SALT. 


THE juxtaposition of the names of these two pro- 
ducts is suggestive of that union of the articles 
themselves which occasionally gratifies our pa- 
lates, and commonly inspires confidence in the 
digestion of the vegetable through the agency of 
the mineral as a condiment. But, on the present 
occasion, they meet as the exponents of their re- 
spective merits in relation to African commerce, 
and the little knowledge we possess of the 
social habits which are identified with their use 
among African tribes. 

I may, however, perhaps be permitted, before 
coming to the main subject of this paper, to 
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digress for a moment to notice an interesting fact 
in reference to what is known as the ground nut, 
and which at the same time will afford an amusing 
instance of the paucity of our information respect- 
ing the natural products of Western Africa. The 
quantity of ground nuts imported into England 
is so very trifling, and consequently commands so 
little attention, that I apprehend the most ardent 
advocates of the “ African cause” are unconscious 
of the beneficial influence which the cultivation of 
this one article of commerce is now exercising 
upon the minds of the natives, in promoting in- 
dustry, civilization, and the general improvement 
of their condition in those parts of Western Africa 
where it is at present chiefly cultivated. In the 
last four years, however, its exports, chiefly to 
France, have increased to an extraordinary extent. 
These nuts have acquired the popular name of 
ground nuts from their growing under ground, 
attached to the fibres of the roots, while the 
plant in its progress to maturity spreads over the 
surface and assumes much the appearance of 
clover. 

I had imagined that they were, at least, suffi- 
ciently known in England to admit of my obtain- 
ing a sample by applying at the warehouses of 
the most celebrated dealers in London; but on 
making the experiment, and asking for them un- 
der the name referred to, it was clear that the two 
or three young men I at first encountered became 
suddenly conscious of a cachinnatory fit, which 
it was their duty to repress, if they could; and, 
whether the better to effect it, or to conceal the 
emotion, or that a superior functionary on the 
establishment might participate in the “ fun,” they 
severally retired, with the best grace possible, to 
“make inquiry” and “fetch the foreman.” So 
instantaneous is the contagion of a tickling idea, 
that even the foreman betrayed it in the muscles 
of his mouth and the twinkling of his eyes, in his 
effort to frame the interrogation with which he 
accosted me. 

“ Pray what is it you wish for, sir?” 

“TI want a small quantity of ground nuts, if 
you have any—African ground nuts,” I replied. 

“ Ground nuts! sir; no, sir, we don’t keep 
anything of the kind; we are familiar, I believe, 
with every description of nuts, foreign and Eng- 
lish, and have always a large assortment of both ; 
but really, sir, I never heard of any description of 
nuts being kept ground! If there be such a 
thing, I would recommend you to try the che- 
mists!” and his recommendation was endorsed 
with a chuckle, which at once made it negotiable 
for the benefit of all persons who may be in search 
of ground nuts till they become better known. 

But among the natural products of intertropical 
Africa which are, as yet, scarcely known to us 
even by name, or out of the nomenclature of 
natural history, is the Kola, or Kolla (Sterculia 
acuminata) ; and, although it is not likely ever to 
find a place in the prices current of European 
commerce, it has acquired a reputation which is 
so far associated with a local traffic and with the 
peculiar habits of the natives, as to entitle it to 
the consideration we are giving to it. It is re- 
markable, indeed, from the simple fact that its 
fruit constitutes an important article of export 
among the natives themselves in the maritime 
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districts, and exclusively for native consumption 
in quarters where it is either not grown, or where 
the local supply is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand ; and it has not only from time immemorial 
maintained a popularity among many native 
tribes, but this has very greatly increased simul- 
taneously with the progress of Mahomedanism 
within those regions. The fruit comes under the 
denomination of nuts, and is the product of a 
handsome tree with large dark green alternate 
leaves, and which bears a small white flower with 
a polypetalous corolla. The seeds, or nuts, to the 
number of six or eight, grow close together within 
an irregular elongated thick green capsule, about 
five or six inches in length and four in circum- 
ference ; and the nuts, when separated, somewhat 
resemble a chestnut in shape, size, and texture, 
but not in colour, A fine thin skin of a beautiful 
pink or purple colour, as well as of pure white, 
envelopes the nuts, the same tree producing fruit 
with both these characteristics, without indicating 
any difference in their texture or flavour. A sec- 
tion of a capsule with the nuts inside is repre- 
sented in the accompanying wood-cut. 





THE KOLLA NUT. 


In the territories of the Timnees and Limbas, 
in the neighbourhood of the Great and Little 
Searcies rivers in Western Africa, it grows in 
great abundance ; and many of the largest boats 
and canoes resort hither annually, chiefly from 
the Gambia, a distance of upwards of three hun- 
dred miles along the coast, expressly to obtain 
these nuts. On their return to the Gambia, the 
largest portion of their cargoes is there again distri- 
buted among the neighbouring and interior tribes. 
Considerable quantities are also, in like manner, 
conveyed to the Portuguese settlement at Bissao, 
on the Rio Grande. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to indicate the limits of the kolla’s popularity ; 
but, although the natives generally are extremely 
fond of it, it is most coveted by the Mahome- 
dans, or those who claim to be regarded as such; 
and consequently a very extensive transit trade in 
it is carried on in the interior, as well as by the 
coast, from whatever distance it may be procured. 

The Mahomedans regard it as the sacred fruit 
of Africa, and conceive it to possess extraordinary 
virtues ; and, among others, it is said to afford 
security from “infernal fire.” It is also recog- 
nised as an emblem of peace and friendship ; and, 
whenever it can be made available for the purpose, 





it is given as a sacred pledge of security and con- 
fidence. Hence, it is presented to the guests in 
visits of ceremony. I once had it tendered to 
me immediately on my arrival in a strange town, 
before any “ palaver” had transpireda very 
prompt and significant declaration of respectful 
and friendly feelings; and to send Kolla, however 
small the quantity, with any considerable present, 
or even by itself, is esteemed a mark of friendship 
and great politeness. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness of these nuts, 
which is their prominent characteristic, they cause 
a remarkably sweet flavour to water drunk im- 
mediately after they have been eaten, or rather 
chewed, in their natural state, and which gives a 
yellowish tinge to the saliva. Jobson, one of the 
earlier visitors to the Gambia in 1618, in casually 
speaking of them, says: “ The taste is very bitter, 
yet causes that which is taken next after it to 
taste very sweet; for so I found it made water 
taste like white wine and sugar.” And if we con- 
sider the rigid abstinence from all inebriating 
drinks enforced upon and practised by all true 
followers of the prophet, it is not surprising that 
water so taken should prove so grateful. or that 
it should have been mentioned by some European 
travellers into the interior, under the name of 
“ African coffee.” 

We have, moreover, in this simple application 
of the property the fruit possesses, one remarkable 
exception to the pernicious practice so universally 
resorted to by rude tribes—and the civilized are 
not free from the reproach—of perverting the pro- 
perties of the vegetable kingdom, designed by 
Providence for the good of man, to the means of 
his own debasement, in providing intoxicating 
drinks, and to efiect which human ingenuity has 
been taxed in every region of the earth. It may 
be assumed that the fruit, or the tree in question, 
may not be susceptible of such a purpose; but 
while, on the one hand, religious scruples impose 
a restraint on such propensities among the Ma- 
homedan tribes—and we know too well that the 
reverse is the case generally among the Pagans— 
I have reason to believe, on the other hand, from 
examples I have witnessed, that wherever the 
kolla nuts are to be had, very considerable is the 
number of the latter who would habitually yield 
a preference for them, if rum or other intoxicating 
drinks were offered to them at the same time. 
This may partly be ascribed to the very extraor- 
dinary prepossession, amounting in some instances 
to a passion, for strong, pungent, acid, or acrid pro- 
perties, which is known to prevail so generally 
among nations or tribes in a state of rude sim- 
plicity, and which is not confined to the natives ot 
tropical regions. Hence, notwithstanding the bit- 
terness of the kolla nuts themselves, some of the 
natives—the Mandingoes and Foulahs, for in- 
stance— will add a few grains of Malaguetta 
pepper, to render them more agreeable to their 
palates. 

Although at all times regarded in the light of a 
luxury, they are consumed in the manner described, 
only when a plentiful supply is to be obtained. 
In times of scarcity their price, as well as the 
anxiety of the people (the Mahomedans espe- 
cially), to avoid being without some of them, en- 
forces a more provident consumption; and the 
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nut is then frequently roasted, reduced to powder, 
aud handed round among the chiefs, who take a 
little on the end of the finger and convey it to the 
tongue, that they may at least gratify their ima- 
ginations, and possibly receive some of its virtues, 
although they cannot, on such occasions, suffi- 
ciently gratify their palates. The nuts within the 
pods may, nevertheless, be kept from injury for 
several months by covering them with leaves and 
burying them under-ground, provided the leaves 
be ocedsionally renewed. So jealous are the Ma- 
homedans of the tree being propagated by others 
than themselves, that they have been known to 
take out the germinating part of the seed in order 
to prevent it. These nuts are also much esteemed 
for their stomachic power, aud are said to possess 
the virtues of Peruvian bark. They impart a 
warmth to the stomach, and they are found to 
check an inclination to sleep. 

The reader who is familiar with the properties 
and the very popular uses of the areca or betel 
nut in the East Indies, and the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon its popularity, will no doubt at once 
discover a singular coincidence in the properties 
and general purposes to which the kolla is applied 
in Africa, although to a far more limited extent. 
‘the nut of the areca, it is true, cannot be eaten in 
its natural state, and is first subjected to processes 
by which the deleterious principle is dissipated ; 
but its medicinal effects in dispelling nausea, ex- 
citing an appetite, and strengthening the stomach, 
are analogous. All persons in tropical Asia, with- 
out exception of age or sex, begin at an early age 
to accustom themselves to the use of the betel; 


|| and this is precisely the case with the Africans in 


|| relish, notwithstanding its bitterness. 


|| attainable. 


the use of kolla within those regions where it is 
I have witnessed even mere infants 


| craving for it, and sucking it with extraordinary 


But it is 
rather in reference to the ceremonies connected 
with the use of the two products that the analogy 


| is most conspicuous. 


It has somewhere been said that such demon- 
strations of amity and good feeling as are sig- 
nified by presenting the kolla to others, are con- 


| fined to the use of the white nuts; two of which 


betoken peace and a continuance of friendship, 
whilst a like number of the pink is an indication 
of hostility. Assuming even this procedure to 
he confined to diplomacy, or to political rather 


|| than domestic usage, the distinction is obviously 
| very improbable, at all events as a general or 
| settled custom. The difference in the colour of 


Seema 


the nuts is merely a casual freak of nature in the 
bearing of the same tree, and (confined to the skin 
of the nut) in no way affeets its flavour or in any 
respects deteriorates the value of either the one or 


_ the other ; and among the many which have passed 
| under my own observation and been indiscrimi- 


nately interchanged as presents, the pink, I would 
say, have been by far the most common. More- 
over, after the nuts are separated and exposed to 
the atmosphere, the colour soon changes to a 
russet or dirty green ; and although by being kept 
in the pod until required, they may still retain the 
original tints, it is scarcely to be supposed that 
African chieftains regulate their declarations of 
war, any more than of amity, by the particular 
seasons which produce the kolla nut. 


| It appears to be a popular notion that there are 
‘no very prominent or interesting distinctions to be 
_ discovered in the physical and moral standard of 
| the different native tribes on the coast and interior 
' regions of Western Africa, except perhaps such as 
| have acquired a notoriety from being associated 
with some not very commendable traits; of which, 
ina moral sense, according to the prevailing no- 
tion, a peculiar predilection for rum and tobacco 
is among the most conspicuous and universal. 
Whether these are to be regarded as “ Juxuries” 
or not, we are accustomed to overlook tw» im- 
portant facts—that they are confined geverally to 
the Pagan tribes, and that the disciples of Ma- 
homet, who have no such predilection, are far 
more numerous in intertropical Africa than is com- 
monly apprehended. Hence, singular as it may 
appear, we would say with confidence that there 
is no commodity more universally coveted, or more 
generally regarded as a “ luxury’’ in these regions, 
than salt! and it is in this sense that we give it 
a place by the side of the kol/a, although the latter 
has a more limited popularity. Regarded as a 
“ necessary,” comparatively few can command it, 
although everywhere an article of traffic; it is 
manufactured wherever practicable, and large 
quantities are imported from Europe and conveyed 
into the interior. We accordingly find it a popu- 
lar saying, in speaking of a man of independence 
or wealth, that “ he eats salt with his meat,” or 
“‘ with what he eats; which reminds us of the 
period when the station of the salt indicated the 
relative rank of the guests at our own domestic 
boards. From the earliest records of history, salt 
has been one of the most ordinary mediums of barter 
for gold dust in Africa. Although obviously an 
important condiment with a diet which consists 
chiefly of farinaceous substances, yet many of the 
natives on obtaining it prefer to suck it, or eat it 
by itself. Women and children are especially fond 
of it. Among the Kroo people—a well-known 
tribe on the western shores of the continent—salt 
is the symbol of a sacred obligation ; as, in testi- 
fying to a fact with the reverential formality of an 
oath, they take a little of it between the finger 
and thumb, and, having applied a portion of it to 
the tongue, cast the remaining portion away. 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


KO, Iv. 
GIBRALTAR, ITS TOWN AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


On landing at Gibraltar you feel at once that you 
are on a foreign shore, surrounded as you are with 
a busy crowd, of all characters, colours, and climes. 
We announced ourselves at a gateway as “ British” 
to an official stationed near the landing-place, to 
ascertain the country of all fresh arrivals; and 
this word “British” seemed as potent as the 
phrase, “I am a Roman citizen,’ used to be in 
days of yore. Unquestioned, unmolested, we 
were immediately permitted to proceed whither- 
soever we listed. Passing a drawbridge, and 
through a deep gateway in the outer wall, we 
crossed the market-place, which stands between 
the first and second ramparts, and found ourselves 
in a crowded road leading from the Spanish lines 
into the fortress. Another wall, including a fine 
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open esplanade, with barracks clustering on the 
rock, separates the market-place from the town. 

Gibraltar, as a town, has certainly nothing to 
boast of. It consists of two or three long streets 
running parallel with the sea-wall, intersected 
with steep narrow lanes leading up the rock by 
means of rough steps; so that here, as well as at 
Malta, you meet with “streets of stairs.” No 
easy task it was, on that hot day, to climb these 
rugged, precipitous lanes and narrow alleys, as- 
suredly not redolent with odours most grateful to 
the sense. Buildings of all shapes and sizes hud- 
dled together, and clinging to the bare rock, give 
to the town a close and uncomfortable appearance. 
It has been called, not inappropriately, a “ military 
hothouse ;” at every turn you are reminded it is a 
crowded garrison town in which arms are not 
much accustomed to pay deference to the toga. 
The best houses are the officers’ quarters, some of 
them very pleasantly situated ; yet dull and wea- 
risome must the place be to those whose prolonged 
sojourn there is not entirely optional. The mili- 
tary duty in the garrison is unavoidably, from the 
position and importance of the place, the strictest 
in all the service; yet here it was that Prince 
George of Cambridge entered on his career as a 
soldier. With great good sense he determined, 
though a prince of the blood-royal of the House of 
Hanover, to proceed in no other way than that 
which falls to the lot of every subaltern officer. 
Tedious and trying as the study was, his Royal 
Highness entered steadily and systematically 
into each detail of his profession with a zeal and 
alacrity which rendered the office of instruction a 
work of real pleasure and gratification to those 
whom good fortune selected to be thus employed. 
At parade, and during the manceuvres of the 
troops on the Neutral Ground, Prince George 
was seen attentive to his duty, in no way distin- 
guished in dress from the other officers. His 
“quarters” are still pointed out, near Trinity 
Church ; during his sojourn on the Rock, his 
urbanity and unaffected frankness gained him the 
warm esteem of all who were honoured with his 
acquaintance. 

The public buildings in Gibraltar are insignifi- 
cant. The principal church has no architectural 
beauty. The post-office is a miserable place, so 
retiringly situated as to be quite a puzzle for a 
stranger to find its locality. The governor’s pa- 
lace is an old Spanish convent, more spacious 
than splendid. The most striking building is the 
fine old Moorish castle, with its great square 
tower, and its horse-shoe Moorish arches, standing 
towering above the town—a venerable memorial of 
bygone days and dynasties. From inscriptions on 
the south gate and in the mosque, it appears to 
have been built about a.p. 739, by Aba Abul 
Hajez, a famous prince and warrior of Morocco. 
At present its massive walls, which have stood 
the sunshine and storms of eleven hundred years, 
mingle and contrast strangely with the surround- 
ing muniments of modern war. 

While passing through the market-place, and 
the more busy parts of the town, I was much 
interested in observing the different colour, and 
character, and costume, of the crowds congregated 
together. Here you meet the grave stately Moor 
from Barbary, and his old enemy the Spaniard, 





each with his distinctive countenance, bearing, 
and attire. The Jew and the Greek jostle each 
other, and busily ply their different avocations in 
eace and amity—complete religious toleration 
eing enjoyed by all. Here you see the dark-eyed 
Spanish senorita with her mantilla and her fan; 
there the contrabandista, ready for any deed of 
darkness and daring. Genoese and Africans, 
English soldiers in their red coats, and jolly tars 
in their blue jackets, meet you at every turn. 
What affected me most. deeply were gangs of 
English convicts, at work on the fortifications, 


or marching in droves to or from their cells, with | 


the dress and stigma of infamy upon them. The 
sight made the heart sick. Sad proof that sin is 
its own punishment! Nor must I forget to 
mention the nativesof the Rock, called “Scorpions,” 
a singular looking race, no better than they should 
be, if all said about them is true. Indeed, the 
whole population seemed a medley of the most 
motley description ; the town being peopled, they 
tell us, by stragglers and strangers from Pata- 
gonia to Poland. 

We first made our way, with what speed we 
could, to the post-office, to send our first des- 
patches home, with the good news that hitherto 
all had gone on prosperously with us. We then 
called on the Wesleyan missionaries, whose labours 
among the soldiers have been much _ blessed. 
After visiting their chapel and schools, an excel- 
lent public library, and other objects of interest 
and utility, we commenced to climb the rock. 
Our party being good pedestrians, this we at- 
tempted on foot. The heat and the toil were 
great, but amply were we repaid. The steep, 
rough, winding ascent Jed us past the exterior 
walls of the old Moorish castle. The Great Tower 
is of prodigious solidity, and is now used as a 
powder magazine. Its venerable walls suffered 
much in the famous siege, being greatly exposed 
to the fire of the Spanish batteries. Within the 
castle are barracks. Here we obtained a guide to 
facilitate our way, and point out the wonders of 
this marvellous fortress. Up and still up the 
zig-zag paths we toiled, and found battery frown- 
ing above battery at every turn. By an excavated 
passage we at length reached “ Willis’s Batteries,” 
so often referred to in the history of the siege. 
The view here is terrific. Precipices above and 
below, absolutely perpendicular, all along which 
you see extended black lines of openings, like the 
mouths of so many caves, and the muzzle of our 
cannon peering out, ready to pour out their de- 
structive fire, at any moment or any emergency. 
The excavated galleries are truly astonishing. 
When the Duke de Crillon, who commanded the 
combined forces of France and Spain at the famous 
siege, was conducted over these galleries after the 
general peace, addressing his suite, he said, “ ‘These 
works are worthy of the Romans.” We proceeded 
along the Windsor galleries, which, like the others, 
are full of openings for guns; and after many 
turnings and windings we reached St. George's 
Hall, the most famed of these extraordinary ex- 
cavations. This chamber, cut out of the solid 
rock, and fitted up with heavy guns as a strong 
battery, is at the eastern angle of the rock, and is 
so capacious that grand entertainments have been 
given here. Lord Nelson was, on one occasion, 
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feasted by the authorities of Gibraltar in St. ! 
George’s Hall. We visited, also, Cornwallis’s | 
Hall, a spacious chamber of the same kind, but 
less elegant than the former; and at length, | 
having emerged into open day by another line of | 
galleries, we set ourselves, in right good earnest, | 
to climb to the signal station. 

This we did find a toilsome and trying pilgrim- 
age. The path was circuitous, stony, and rug- 
ged, the more so the higher we ascended, and, by 
this time, the heat and fatigue were almost over- 
powering. Onwards and upwards we wended our 
way, till at length we reached the summit. Here, 
in a comfortable little parlour of the flag-sergeant, 
we rested and recruited our strength, and then 
stepped out to gaze on a scene of surpassing mag- 
nificence, We were on the summit of one of the 
three principal points on the ridge of the rock. A 
small parapet wall surrounds this station; over 
this wall you look down perpendicularly some 
twelve or thirteen hundred feet, into the Mediter- 
ranean rolling bencath you. All around, the 
prospect by sea and land is as exquisite as it 
is extensive. The bay looks most beautiful—curl- 
ing with the breeze in one place, smooth as a 
mirror in another, and studded all over with ships 
and sails of every sort and size. To the east you 
have a long range of fearful precipices; to the 
west, a steep descent, with the town, the Alameda 
—a pleasant promenade—the New Mole, dock- 
yards, barracks, batteries, magazines, strong bas- 
tions along the sea-line, elegant villas, and neat 
gardens, clustering at the base and on the sides of 
the mountain. Looking across the Strait, the 
African coast, not far distant, adds to the interest 
of the scene. You see Mons Abyla, the corre- 
sponding pillar of Hercules. In favourable cir- 
cumstances, Mount Atlas may also be seen; while 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean stretch be- 
fore you as far as the eye can reach, 


“ TTercules, thy pillars stand, 
Sentinels of sea and land ; 
Cloud-capp’d Atlas towers at hand,” 


We descended by a long steep flight of steps, 
connected with a defensive wall extending to the 
very summit of the rock, built by the Emperor 
Charles v, and bearing his name. Formerly, at 
a given signal, one thousand armed men, at a few 
minutes’ warning, could be stationed on these 
steps. Happily, as a matter of safety, this is no 
longer necessary ; and we trust the day approaches 
when nations shall require these muniments of 
war no more. I felt some difficulty in descending 
the steep, narrow steps; but the scene was en- 
chanting. 

Across the bay, about five miles from the rock, 
stood the Spanish town Algesiras, a picturesque 
object, embosomed in the amphitheatre of beau- 
tiful undulating hills which skirt the bay as far 
as the eye could reach. At this town the Spa- 
niards, in 1781, built their floating batteries, with 
which they vainly hoped to wrest Gibraltar from 
the British. General Elliot stood unmoved, like 
the rock itself, holding the key of the garrison in 
his hand, determined no one should enter there 
without his permission. He calmly watched all 
the preparations of the enemy; allowed the Spa- 
nish gun-boats, one after another, to take their 
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position, loaded with warriors and with arms; 
then, when all was ready, he gave the command, 
and red-hot shot—since called “ Elliot’s pills’—fell 
like hail among the Spaniards, and boat after boat 
blew up till all were destroyed. I saw the place 
on the King’s Bastion where the General stood on 
that memorable day. For his services and suc- 
cess he was raised to the peerage, with the title of 
Tord Heathfield. St. Roque, too—where stood 
the camp of the Duke de Crillon, another famous 
place in the siege—stands conspicuous on a gen- 
tle eminence. Behind all, the Spanish mountains 
rise in lofty ranges, and give a charming finish to 
this romantic picture. A hill was pointed out in 
the distance, where the Queen of Spain caused her 
chair of state to be placed, and vowed she would 
never leave it till the British were vanquished, 
and the rock was again her own, Alas! she was 
forced at length to retire. On reaching the low 
ground again, I wandered about, luxuriating in 
the historical associations that cluster round this 
singular spot. The Moors landed here on their 
first arrival in Spain, and kept possession for 
seven hundred years. In 1462 it was captured 
by the Spaniards. In 1704 we first attacked and 
took it, and, as a valuable key to the Mediter- 
ranean, we have kept it ever since. Whether, in 
a military point of view, it is worth to us all the 
immense expenditure of men and money it has 
cost us, I pretend not to decide. By many this is 
doubted. It has no harbour; its guns cannot 
close the Straits to a hostile squadron; it main- 
tains its importance chiefly from the prestige of 
the past. The smuggling, so extensively carried 
on at Gibraltar, is as disgraceful to us as it is in- 
jurious to Spain, and ought to be put down. I 
looked with much interest at the low sandy plain 
to the north—the neutral ground between the 
Spaniards and the British; their respective lines 
you see clearly marked out. Near this spot stands 
the neat sombre burial-ground, with distinct plots 
marked off for Jews, and different sects of pro- 
fessing Christians, as if, even in death, our sad 
divisions must still be perpetuated. At length we 
had to tear ourselves away. Though we had made 
the best use of our time, many of the wonders of 
the place we had to leave unvisited. 

On our way to our ship, I called at the fruit 
bazaar. What crowds, confusion, and cupidity! 
but what splendid fruit! Plentifully furnished 
with magnificent grapes and peaches at a very 
moderate price, I reached the shore. A fine fresh 
breeze wafted us pleasantly over the curling waters 
to our good ship the “ Ripon,” which had now 
finished her coaling, and was again ready for sea. 
About sun-set we steamed away, all delighted with 
our brief ramble on the Rock of Gibraltar, 


AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE SHARKS. 
BY A LATE INDIAN OFFICER. 

Tue following incidents oceurred as far back as 
the year 1831, A brief and imperfect account 
appeared, I believe, at the time in the West Indian 
newspapers. The facts will now, however, be 
bronght before the reader in a complete form, the 
hero being a personal friend of my own, from 
whom I obtained the succeeding particulars. 
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| to it, however, he saw it sink beneath the weight 


| mers, and none of them could surpass him in that 
| useful accomplishment; but it was not so with 
| the others, and he felt. that now was coming on a 
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Four officers belonging to a West Indian re- 
giment had gone on a day’s holiday to visit a 
comrade, who commanded a detachment sta- 
tioned at an outpost, on an island situated about | 
eight miles from head-quarters. It was on their 
return, in the evening, that the circumstances re- | 
ferred to occurred. They had taken with them 
two native soldiers to act as boatmen, a duty with 
which they were familiar; and as their bark was 
tight and sound, the breeze and tide favourable, 
and they themselves enlivened by the cheerful 
day they had spent with a favourite brother officer, 
all for a time went well. My friend Elton knew 
the course well, and, acting as steersman, had 
conducted them safely more than half the voyage. 
They had reached a long swampy island of man- | 
groves—the extreme point of which was nearly | 
opposite the barracks of the depdt, though sepa- | 
rated from them by a channel more than a mile | 
in breadth—before any obstacle interfered with 
their progress, but here it became necessary to jib 
the sails, and Captain Munro undertook this office. | 

Munro had recently suffered from an attack of | 
yellow fever, from which he was gradually reco- | 
vering; but he had over-estimated his strength ; | 
and it so happened, by one of those accidents | 
which frequently come upon us when least ex- | 
pected, that the mainsheet slipped from his hands, | 
which were too weak to hold it, and the sails | 
swinging suddenly round, the boat upset with a | 
shock that, filling her with water in less time | 
than I tell the story, sent her down. And down | 
for the moment all went, and up again they all | 
came, as drowning men do. Sudden as the event 
was, it did not deprive Elton of his presence of | 
mind. He saw in the gathering darkness, when 
he was borne up again on the water, that about a 
foot of the mast still kept above them, and he 
shouted out to the party to get at it, and hold on 
by it for their lives. Before he could swim round 


of the two black men. For them and for himself 
he had hope, as all the natives are expert swim- 


great conflict between life and death, for which 
God’s help and all his own brave energies would 
be demanded. He managed to take off his jacket ; 
but to divest himself of his heavy boots baffled 
him, and he had nothing to do for it but to swim 
towards land. 

“To the shore, boys!” shouted he, “to the 
shore!” And though the darkness had now set- 
tled into night, the shore was still visible, looming 
against the starry sky. And now the phantoms 
of fear, which in truth had begun to gather round 
each heart, spread into terrible and distinct 
realities. Munro had on a heavy cloak, having 
been an invalid; Dean was a large and corpulent 
man; still both were tolerable swimmers, though 
inferior to Elton ; but young Wilkinson could not 
swim above a few yards; he had hitherto con- 
om to keep afloat by throwing himself on his 

ack, 

At this juncture a panic seized all three; and, 


| was one of the black men. 


/and swampy creeks. 





a3 if mysteriously moved by one general instinct 


lost men. He heard them, but could no longer 
see them, and all he could do, as he slowly made 
shoreward, was to urge them on his track, with 
short phrases of encouragement. But with the 
same suddenness with which they gave utterance 
to their shouts of terror, these appalling sounds 


ceased: there was silence, and Elton knew that 


life was over for some—perhaps for all—its last 
audible voice passing away in those awful cries. 
They had not answered his first cheering words ; 


| they could not now! Elton’s spirit quailed for an 


instant—a fear was coming to trouble it; but at 
that moment the water gave out a sound and a 
motion, and some person swam towards him. It 
As he began to speak, 
he stopped all at once, uttered a sharp ery, and 
exclaiming, “ Massa, massa, something has bitten 
me!’’ dashed on towards the shore. 

Elton was not immediately struck by the real 
danger of his position, nor were the words of the 
native suggestive of more than apprehension; but 
his strength and hope began to flag; his clothes 
were heavy with the water, and his boots impeded 
his movements to overtake the black. Yet, with 
a faint hope of their reaching some ear, he from 
time to time continued to call out words of cheer ; 
but no response encouraged him to persevere, and 
for the first time he began to think entirely of 
himself, for hitherto he had thought more of 
others, At that moment something like the rush 
of a gust of wind below the water startled him ; 
and then, all at once, burst upon him the recol- 
lection of the sharks which abounded in those seas 
The thought might have 
paralyzed a feebler man, but to him it gave an 
impetus; aud he was striking forward with acce- 
lerated vigour and speed, when, hark! what is 
that? A cry—one single cry of wild despair be- 
hind him; not the brief, bubbling scream of a 
drowning man, but prolonged and continued in a 
wailful diapason of exceeding horror. 

It convinced him that some one still clung to 
the mast, and perhaps, clinging there, had been 
attacked by sharks, for there was no sound ot 
swimming near him. In a few more strokes he 
reached the land, where he found both the natives, 
one of whom was stanching a slight wound in his 
leg with some healing herb; it was he who had 
been bitten by the shark. After a short pause, 
they forced their way through the swamp to the 
corner of the island, in the track of boats passing 
to St. Eustache, in the hope of obtaining assist- 
ance for the hapless individual whose cries, feeble 
and failing, still continued at intervals to harrow 
their souls with terror and compassion. But, 
alas! no boat hove in sight, and as dawn began to 
appear, and the cry of distress ceased to be heard, 
Elton determined to traverse the whole island, 
and if then no boat could be found, to swim across 
to the barracks. 

One of the men declared it was young Wilkin- 
son who still clung to the mast, which, righting 
itself after its brief absorption below the water, 
had now resumed its erect position; and, as he 
was a youth very generally beloved, and parti- 
cularly dear to Elton, the desire to save him, 
though at the risk of his own life, caused him to 


of prophetic horror, they began to. scream and cry | despise all danger. He therefore commenced his 
out in a manner that convinced Elton they were | passage across the channel to the island, and as 
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the water was at first so shallow as to admit of 
wading, he concluded that the remainder would 
be so trifling as not to overtask his powers. The 
chief peril would be from the sharks. The Sepoys, 
who had tried to dissuade him from the under- 
taking, seeing him resolute, accompanied him; 
and they made some considerable progress, until 
the increasing depth of sea obliged them to swim 
again; they felt that their exertions during the 
night and the early morning—though it was 
now perhaps not two o'clock, dawn appearing so 
much sooner in the summer season—had exhausted 
them beyond their suspicions. Elton, too, began 
to feel that he could not long hold out, when just 
as hope was on the point of extinction, a boat pro- 
videntially approached! Its inmates had noticed 
them. It took them in, and they were saved. 

Elton made them immediately paddle towards 
the fatal spot; but ere they reached it, that being 
whom he still hoped to find there alive—the 
young, the cherished comrade—met them in the 
scarcely recognisable shape of a mutilated corpse. 
The lower part of the limbs, devoured by the 
sharks, presented a hideous spectacle; but the 
beautiful head, with its long bright hair, silky 
and profuse almost as a woman’s, remained un- 
touched. 

Elton’s grief, although silent, was very great. 
He had the body tenderly taken up into the boat, 
where, from the long wet tresses, he gently 
severed one, and placed it in his bosom for the 
bereaved mother. They reached the shore and 
the barracks, and then the strength which had 
hitherto been vouchsafed him by God utterly 
failed, and a long and severe illness succeeded. 
The body of Munro was found ; but that of Dean 
was no more seen. 

Not long afterwards a shark was killed near 
the spot, and human teeth were discovered in its 
stomach. 


LONDON A CENTURY AGO. 
SECOND PAPER. 

A PEDESTRIAN passing along Fleet Street or 
Ludgate Hill, or any of the approaches to the 
Fleet Prison, in the year 1750, and later, would 
not be likely, if he were of a marriageable age, 
long to escape the question, “ Would you like to 
be married, sir?” This pertinent solicitation 
would be repeated again and again as he walked 
along, and would be urged all the more strongly 
if there was any hesitation in his demeanour. If 
he stopped to gaze at a shop window, most pro- 
bably the first thing to catch his eye would be a 
painted board or a placard, with the announce- 
ment, “ Weddings performed here,” followed by a 
puff at considerable length, informing all intend- 
ing votaries of Hymen that that was the “ right 
shop,” where the knot would be tied under ortho- 
dox canonical sanction ; with the addition, perhaps, 
that the ceremony would be performed * by a gen- 
tleman who was lately a chaplain on board of one 
of His Majesty’s vessels of war, and who had sig- 
nally distinguished himself in defence of his king 
and country.” 

These perambulating touters and shop-window 
placards were a part of the system of Fleet mar- 











riages. The law which allowed marriages to be 
performed anywhere within the limits of the Fleet 
was probably first intended for the sole benefit of 
prisoners and the families or relatives of prisoners, 
who could not otherwise have been all assembled 
at the ceremony. Practically, however, the effect 
of the law was to set up in the very heart of 
London a monster Gretna Green, available at any 
moment for the consummation by marriage of 
fraudulent, violent, and villainous schemes. Un- 
married women of property or expectations were 
often trepanned or deluded into the Fleet, were 
there forced or frightened into marriage with 
sharping adventurers or unprincipled knaves, and 
impoverished for life. If they refused to take part 
in the ceremony, it did not always avail them: a 
proxy would be found who would perform the rite 
and sign in their stead; or sham certificates were 
prepared, legalizing a marriage when no marriage 
had taken place. 
abandoned character, and loaded with debt, would 
resort to the Fleet, and by marrying a man whom 
they had never seen in their lives, and whom they 
would never see again after the ceremony was con- 
cluded, would escape all liability to their creditors, 
and set them at defiance. Penniless scamps were 
always to be found, without the trouble of seeking 
for them, who, for a small present gratification, 
would thus marry any woman in want of a legal 
coverture. 

Whenever a carriage appeared with a couple 
bound for the Fleet, out rushed a whole legion of 
touters, bawling, elbowing, and scrambling with 
each other in behalf of their respective patrons. 
Volleys of abuse flew about, and broken heads 
were rife; there was rushing here, struggling 
there, and cries of “ Don’t go with that fellow— 
he’s no parson,” and “ Come to the Lord Mayor’s 
chapel, the cheapest shop in the Fleet.” Then 
the clergyman who had the job came smiling to 
meet them, and, amidst jeers and hootings from 
rival touters, ushered the pair into his apartment. 
Here conviviality was the order of the day; for, 
as the priest was a dealer in spirituous liquors 
as well as in wedlock, he usually combined both 
professions on that propitious occasion. It is on 
record that the ceremony was usually performed 
with a show at least of decent reverence, the cle- 
rical functionary going solemnly through the ser- 
vice with an air of professional dignity. But the 
rite once concluded, the rein was given to jollity 
and licence ; the bridegroom was expected to come 
down handsomely in supplying ad libitum the 
means of intoxication, and woe be to him if his 
liberality did not accord with the popular idea of 
what was due to the occasion. 

Marriages after this mode, be it remembered, 
were taking place hourly within the district of 
the Fleet; and the calamitous results that ensued 
may be easily imagined. The whole thing was a 
vile traffic. Anything could be done for money ; 
a marriage of to-day could be dated a twelvemonth 
back, or if a bride and bridegroom could not come, 
the business could be transacted for them by 
proxy, and the world none the wiser. 

Such a trade in marriages could not fail of being 
in a pecuniary sense immensely profitable to the 
unworthy clergyman who took it in hand. Ac- 
cording to one writer, any clergyman who had 








On the other hand, women of || 
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| highwaymen kept lawyers in their pay, and the 


| this is in accordance with fact does not appear ; 


| the bar, must also have operated in saving the 
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the good fortune to be imprisoned for debt in the | 
Fleet, and became popular there, was nearly as 

well off as to income as if he had achieved one of | 
the highest dignities of the church. Thus, the | 
average complement of marriages performed by | 
one of them, William Dare, ranged from a hun- | 
dred and fifty to two hundred couples a month. | 
Another, Wyatt by name, received fifty-seven | 
pounds, equivalent to a hundred pounds at least of | 
the money of our day, for a single month’s mar- | 
riages. But the most successful was the well- | 
known Keith, whose revenues from this source 
were said almost tg rival those of a bishopric. 

But this state of things, happily, was not al- 
lowed to last much beyond the middle of last cen- 
tury. The public, by that time, had become fully 
alive to the pernicious results of the system. In 
1753 a bill was brought into Parliament, making | 
the publication of banns indispensable; and, though ' 
in its passage it encountered the most determined | 
and persistent opposition that was ever known to 
be raised against a successful measure, it finally 
became law. By this bill a day was fixed, on 
which Fleet marriages should become illegal. The 
populace made good use of their time in the inter- 
val: in one day Mr. Keith married one hundred 
and seventy-three couples; and on the last day 
allowed by the law, upwards of three hundred 
marriages are recorded to have taken place. 

If we look at the professions of law and physic, 
we shall find the less fortunate members of them 
in no very creditable or enviable position. Owing 
to the great prevalence of crime and the bloody 
hue of the statute book, the practice of lawyers in 
that day was, in a much larger proportion than it 
is now, confined to the criminal courts. Gangs of 


reputation of too many a lawyer was built on the 
number of rogues he had saved from punishment, 
no matter by what means, however unscrupulous. 
Judging from the light literature of the time, the 
current idea seems to have been, that for the sum 
of three hundred pounds the most notorious 
criminal might escape in the face of whatever 
evidence could be brought against him. How far 


but it is plain that the very system of blood-money, 
which operated in bringing the poorer criminals to 


richer ones, by the opportunity it afforded them of 
outbidding the government for the suppression of 
evidence instead of its production. ‘The first care 
of an adventurous rogue of that day, in his war 
against society, was to lay by a sufficient provision 
for the lawyer who was to get him off, ‘in case of 
an accident.” That this was often done we have 
sufficient proof in the criminal annals of the 
period ; as we have also of that other fact, to wit, 
that the unfortunate rogue who could not pay was 
pretty sure to hang. 

The medical man of a century back scems to 
have been much on a par with his legal brother. 
A glance at the printed publications of the day 
shows him standing much in the same position as 
does the quack of modern times. Like the quack, 
he advertises his medicaments and the miraculous 
cures of which they are capable, with no end of 
high-flown laudations, sometimes interlarded with 
scraps of Latin or a word of Greek; but he is 








always careful to distinguish himself from the 
quacks by announcing that he isa “ graduate phy- 
sician,” and parading as many initials of honour 
as he can add to his name. If he is of a grade 
above this, we find him resorting to artifice and 
delusion to create a practice. He has a couple of 
handy lads in livery, perhaps half a dozen, and the 
business of these Mercuries is to run constantly 
from coffee-house to tavern, and from tavern to 
Change, loudly inquiring for him in places where 
they know he is not to be met with. They are, 
in fact, the doctor’s locomotive advertisements, 
flying hither and thither to create him a reputa- 
tion. If he can afford a carriage, he sets that 
whirling through the streets on the same mission, 
himself inside with a face of tremendous import- 
ance; and now and then the carriage is stopped 
by his Mercuries, and turned to the right about 
as though at the instance of some grandee gasping 
for his life. 

Looking among the population of a century ago 
for the substantial industrial class which forms in 
our day the solid basis of society, we almost fail 
to recognise its existence. In its place we find a 
mixed rabble, of whom an immense proportion live 
by no settled calling, and who, if they were to drop 
down among us now, would scarcely be able to 
live at all. Industry was not organised ; ap- 
preutices to crafts and callings, though numerous, 
were an exceptional and, in many respects, a 
privileged class; and the majority of apprentices 
looked to be and became masters in their turn. 
Thus the huge body of journeymen workers—men 
who know their business as thoroughly as their 
employers, yet pass their lives in willing servitude 
—had as yet hardly come into existence. There 
were few trade societies, except the guilds of the 
masters, and combination among workers was a 
thing unheard-of, save for purposes of outbreak 
or vengeance against foreign interlopers. The era 
of England’s commercial greatness had not come. 
War had been the idol of the nation for centuries 
—not trade. The cotton manufacture had hardly 
burst its shell; the steam engine was the un- 
profitable toy of scientific speculators; and we 
had little to offer to the markets of the world, 
and but tardy and insufficient means of getting at 
them. ‘Then the printing-press, though it had 
been working in England for three centuries, 
had not yet spread its wings @ the broad-sheet : 
the newspapers were but paltry, flimsy productions, 
filled with the records of guilt and punishment, 
apocryphal reports of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and tedious narratives of the doing's of the 
sovereign and his court—to which we may add the 
savage squabbles of public men, and the diatribes 
of anonymous scribblers against government meu 
and measures. 

In that day the shopkeepers of London were 
most prosperous. The modern mystery of com- 
petition had not come to scare them out of their 
wits and their profits. There was room for them 
all, because, in reference to the population, they 
were not many. ‘The trades of the same class 
affected the same neighbourhood ; instead of being 
separated by a fear of rivalry, they were united by 
a spirit of brotherhood and a feeling of community 
of interests. 

The places of popular amusement were, besides 
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the theatres, which had long before sunk to a | 
depth of depravity almost infamous, various sub- | 
urban retreats and pleasure-gardens, such as 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Bellsize, and White Conduit 
House. Hither the fashionable world resorted 
for recreation, and, notoriously, for purposes of 
illicit intrigue ; and hither flocked the unfashion- 
able and the rabble, to amuse themselves with the 
whims of their superiors, and also the cut-purses 
and footpads to rob and plunder. In default of | 
any effective police, the owners of the gardens | 
had to line the approaches to their places of enter- | 
tainment with bands of stout fellows armed with 
bludgeons to protect their customers; and it 
read oddly in the advertisements of the time, that 
among the attractions to Bellsize are thirty tall 
and sturdy bludgeon-men to protect the guests 
from robbery and maltreatment. 

Within the city, the favourite places of resort 
were the taverns and the coffee-houses. The 
former were infested by a race of fast men known as 
Mohocks, composed for the most part of vicious 
heritors spending the fortunes their fathers had | 
earned, and preparing themselves, by a youth of 
dissipation and vicious indulgence, for a maturity 
of crime. It was from this class principally that 
the bands of highwaymen were recruited. A 
favourite enjoyment of these gentry was to sally 
out when flushed with wine, and with sticks, 
staves, and even with drawn swords, to scour the 
Mall, the Parks, and all the public promenades, 
driving the fashionables before them, and literally 
clearing the walks. It would have been madness 
to withstand them in their bacchanalian fury, and 
no one ever thought of doing it ; even the magis- 
trates, when complaint was made of such intole- 
rable enormities, were heard to confess their 





the members placarded the puffs of their nostrums 
on the walls, and had private rooms for consulta- 
tions. Here the junior members of the profes. 
sion derived, or endeavoured to derive, from the 
conversation of their elders, that knowledge which 
is now supplied by the hospital lecture-room and 
the publications of eminent men. The wits and 
literati had their coffee-houses, emulous of that 
famous one of Britton’s, “ over against Tom’s in 
Covent Garden,” which was honoured in the re. 
membrance of men of letters by its associations 
with Addison, Swift, Pope, Savage, and others, 
their cotemporaries. The booksellers had their 
coffee-house, and that was “ The Chapter,” at 50, 
Paternoster Row: it was here that Phillips, after- 
wards Sir Richard Phillips, recruited contributors 
for his monthly magazine, and from hence poor 
Chatterton dated several of his letters. In earlier 
times the Quakers had had their coffee-house in 
Finch Lane, and the Puritans theirs in Aldersgate 
Street ; and even the London apprentices had had 
theirs; though whether these old institutions had 
lasted down to the time of which we write is more 
than we can affirm. 

For, in truth, the golden age of coffee-houses was 
dying out, and had had its palmy time in what 
has been called the Augustan age of English lite- 
rature, when Dryden was sovereign at Wills’s, 
and when the wits’ room upstairs graduated in 
degree from the “crowd of philosophic mutes” 
about the door, to the acknowledged men of mark 
who had the honour to dip a finger and thumb in 
the same box with “ glorious John” himself. 

Of the eating-house, as separate and distinct 
from the coffee-house and tavern, and which forms 
such a prominent feature in the aspect of London 
at the present moment, the London of a century 


inability to deal with the Mohocks, and to advise | ago seems to afford no examples. Fact was, there 
the peaceable public that their best and only course | was little or no need for them: the city was not 
= to keep ogee out of pe re 4 eg - —— a —_ he his — _ 
averns were nightly the scenes of riot, debauch, | it might, could easily walk home to dinner. The 
and quarrel ; drunkenness was then a fashionable | modern cating-house is the offspring of London's 
failing, and few men took shame to themselves | tremendous overgrowth, by which the workers in 
for indulging in it: the consequence was, the fre- | the city are daily exiled from their homes in the 
quent ending of the midnight orgies in bloodshed | suburbs. ‘The only thing we can find in place of 
and fatal encounters, of which, unless some person the modern eating-house is a queer thing enough. 
of consequence happened to be the victim, but | If we go in search of it, we shall have to penetrate 
little notice appears to have been taken. | the filthy and populous rabble districts in the 
The coffee-houses presented a more tolerable | region of Fettcr Lane, or on the north bank of 
picture. There people met to talk, rather than | the river, or in the jaws of the rookery of St. 


drink, to excess; and, according to all accounts, | Giles’s. Here we are saluted by hot reeking 


great indeed was theliberty of speech. In the coffee- | steams and savoury fumes rising out of the open 


house creed, sedition was not sedition, nor treason | 
treason, if it was promulgated in a coffee-house ; | 
it was a hypothesis for speculation, a doctrine for | 
discussion—nothing more. Perhaps, from the 
liberty of speech in coffee-houses may be traced 
the liberty of the press, when the press became, | 
as it soon afterwards did, boldly free and out- 
speaking. 

A characteristic of the time was, that all classes 
had their proper coflee-houses. The lawyers had | 
theirs, where points of law and questions of juris- 
prudence were unreservedly discussed, and where 
a man of any grade or character, no matter what, 
who happened to be in a difficulty, was sure of 
finding ® pertinacious and eloquent advocate— | 
provided that he had the wherewithal to pay. The | 
medical profession had their coffee-houses, where | 








throat of a subterranean cavern. Following the 
fragrant odours, we descend a ladder, which lands 
us at the bottom in a huge apartment, lighted by 
flaming pots of grease stuck against the walls, and 
whose smoke has colovred the roof coal-black. 
The place is furnished with narrow tables, to 
which, at intervals of fifteen inches apart, forks 
and spoons are chained to the solid wood. The 
guests, who find their own knives, or do without 
them, are a motley population jammed together as 
close as they can sit: they consist of a mixture of 
desperate scoundrels out of luek—burglars, snatch- 
purses, foot-pads — and unfortunate poverty- 
stricken fellows, fricndless and out of work, with 
a plentiful sprinkling of beggars, match-sellers, 
cripples, tramps and vagabonds of all descriptions, 
with here and there among them a beaten, bat- 
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tered, dilapidated, lace-bedizened Mohock in ruins, 
whose exploits have finally landed him among the 
yery class whose actions it was not long ago his 
chief ambition to emulate. 

This is the twopenny ordinary ; and if you call 
for dinner, you will be served with a solid wooden 
trencher piled with a steaming mess, peppered and 
salted, and enough to satisfy the appetite of any 
reasonable man, of what is nominally “ cow-heel,” 
but which is in fact not that alone, but the stewed 
ligaments and tendonous parts of ox or sheep re- 
duced to an edible consistency. In addition to 
this, you will have a hunch of coarse bread and a 
tin mug containing about two-thirds of a pint of 
thinnest ale. But you will get no credit on any 
assumption whatever, and will pay your twopence 
ere you touch the trencher. 

Such, and as we have surveyed them in the above 
rapid glance, were a few of the several phenomena 
of London a hundred years ago. Partial and con- 
fined as is the view we have taken of the subject, 
we have yet seen enough to teach us the real value 
of the regrets which some people, in their disgust 
at existing abuses, sometimes express for the loss 
of the * good old times.” We see by this glance 
backward that there is really not so much to re- 
gret in their loss; and we may learn, and ought 
to learn, by what has been achieved in a single 
century in the onward progress, that individual 
exertion in the right direction cannot be in vain. 
Let us, too, do what we can to aid the forward 
march, 


A SWEET SAYING. 


‘Never,” says the Rev. S. Kilpin, “shall I forget the 
thrill of pleasure which the last words of a dear child 
made in my mind. It came from his lips as he lay 
dying on my shoulder. “He said, ‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not ;’ that isa 
sweet saying, is it not, uncle?? And then—that 
moment—he died to know its sweetness, He came 
from school in good health; he was gathering straw- 
berries in the morning, and was dead in my arms at 
eleven the same night.” 


HOW TO CURE LYING IN SCHOOL. 


Ir is said of the late Dr. Arnold, by his biographer, 
that it was his wish that as much as possible should be 
done by the boys, and nothing for them ; hence arose 
his practice, in which his own delicacy of feelings and 
uprightness of purpose powerfully assisted him, of 
treating the boys as gentlemen and reasonable beings ; 
of making them respect themselves by the mere re- 
spect he showed them; of showing that he appealed 
and trusted to their own common sense and conscience. 
Lying to the masters, for example, he made a great 
moral offence, placing implicit confidence in a boy’s 
assertion, and then, if a falschood was discovered, 
punishing it severely, and in the upper part of the 
school, when persisted in, with expulsion. Even in 
the lower forms, any attempt at further proof of an 
assertion was immediately checked by, “ If you say so, 
that is quite enough ; of course I believe your word.’ 
There grew up, in consequence, a general feeling thai 
it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie, as he always believed 
one, 








| tion for a cheerful old age. 





RELIGION IN EARLY LIFE. 

No one at the close of an advanced life has ever re- 
gretted that his early years were spent in the service 
of God. But thousands have regretted, when upon a 
dying bed, that the morning of their days was spent in 
rebellion against the King of kings. “If,” says John 
Angell James, “ there be true honour in the universe, 
it is to be found in religion, Even the heathens are 
sensible of this; hence the Romans built the temples 
of virtue and honour close together, to teach that the 
way to honour was by virtue. Religion is the image 
of God in the soul of man, Can glory itself rise higher 
than this? What a distinction to have this lustre 
put upon the character in youth! It was mentioned 
by Paul as a singular honour to the believing Jews, 
that they first trusted in Christ ; and in referring to 
Andronicus and Junia, he mentions it to their praise 
that they were in Christ before him. To be a child of 
God, an heir of glory, a disciple of Christ, » warrior of 
the cross, a citizen of the New Jerusalem, from our 
youth up, adorns the brow with amarauthine wreaths 
of fame. A person converted in youth is like the sun 
rising on a summer’s morning to shine through a loug 
bright day ; but a person converted late in life is like 
the evening star, a lovely object of Christian contem- 
plation, but not appearing till the day is closing, and 
then but for a little while.” 

Religion in early life is, moreover, the best prepara- 
Of Mr. Wilberforce, in his 
declining years, we are told, that a stranger might 
have noticed that he was more uniformly cheerful than 
most men of his time of life. Those who lived most 
continually with him, could trace distinctly in his 
tempered sorrows, and sustained and almost child-like 
gladness of heart, the continual presence of that “ peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away.” 
The pages of his later journal are full of bursts of joy 
and thankfulness ; and with his children and bis chosen 
friends, his full heart swelled out ever in the same 
blessed strains; he seemed too happy not to express 
his happiness; his “ song was ever of the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lord.” An occasional meeting at this 
time with some who had entered life with him, and 
were now drawing nearly to its close, with spirits 
jaded and temper worn in the service of pleasure or 
anbition, brought out strongly the proof of his better 
choice. “This session,” he says, “I met again 
Lord -——, whom I had known when we were both 
young, but of whom I had lost sight for many years, 
He was just again returning to parliament, and we 
were locked up together in a committee-room during 
a division. I saw that he felt awkward about speak- 
ing to me, and went therefore up to him. ‘You and 
I, my lord, were pretty well acquainted formerly.’ 
‘Ah, Mr. Wilberforce,’ he said, cordially ; and then 
added, with a deep sigh, ‘ you and I are a great many 
years older, now.’ ‘Yes, we are; and for my part I[ 
can truly say, I do not regret it.’ ‘Don’t you?’ he 
said, with an eager and incredulous voice, and a look 
of wondering dejection which I never can forget.” 


Iinpu Presupices.—A little European child went 
one forenoon into his father’s garden, just as the Hindu 
gardener had finished cooking a large mess of chapdtés 
(unfermented cakes) for himself and a party of friends, 
The child touched the end of a plank on which the food 
was placed with astick he heldin his hand; his doing this 
so highly offended the prejudices of the too scrupulous 
gardencr, that he immediately threw the whole away as 
polluted, and with his friends fasted till evening. A Hindu 
may be convicted of aggravated crime—still, on returning 
home, he is not excluded from the privileges of his caste ; 
but were the same man to take a glass of water from the 
hands of a Christian, he would be considered an outcast 
ever after,— Letters from India. 
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A Perr tnro CRIMEAN SUBTERRANEAN SEPULCHRES. 
—There was no confusion here. The floor was covered 
with the same beautiful pebbles. On the niches around, all 
the objects remained as they had been placed twenty 
centuries ago. It was a sight replete with interest to sur- 
vey this chamber; to examine each article as it had been 
originally placed ; to contemplate its use, and to behold the 
effects of time on us proud mortals, “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return,” was exemplified here to the 
letter. ‘There, in the stillness of this chamber, lay the un- 
rutHed dust of the human frame, possessing still the form 
of man. The bones had all disappeared, or their outer 
surface alone remained. The space occupied by the head 
did not exceed the size of the palm of the hand; yet the 
position of the features could still be traced on the undis- 
turbed dust. ‘There was the depression for the eyes, the 
slight prominence of the nose, and the mark of the mouth, 
the teeth being the only portion of the entire frame which 
remain unchanged. The folds in which the garments 
enveloped the body, nay, even the knots which bound 
them, could be traced on the dust. A few enamelled beads 
were found in the right hand of the dead, and some walnuts 
in the left; and the green mark of a copper ring, into 
which a stone had been fixed, was on one finger. On each 
niche one body had been placed. The coffins, crumbled 
into powder, had fallen in. At the head was a glass 
bottle: one of these still held about a tablespoonful of 
wine; the nuts and wine being doubtless placed there to 
cheer and support the soul on its passage to Paradise, 
There was a cup and a lachrymatory of glass, and an un- 
glazed earthenware lamp stood in a small niche above the 
head. ‘This tomb was sufficiently spacious to permit ten of 
us to stand upright.— Antiquities of Kertch,” by Dr. 
M‘Pheron. 


Lxssons FRoM WeEEDs.—Baneful and noxious as weeds 
generally are, they convey to us many important lessons 
which we would do well to notice and consider. ‘They re- 
mind us of the deadly nature of sin. It was not till Adam 
had transgressed, and was cast out of Eden, that they 
sprung up, unbidden, testifying in their luxuriant growth 
to man’s disobedience and God’s justice. What a fitting 
emblem, too, they present of the natural heart; it is like a 
neglected garden, full of poisonous weeds, that increase 
and strengthen in the noxious odours that they spread 
around, Under their tangled branches no good seed can 
flourish, and as long as Satan preserves their growth, the 
word of God is of none effect. But when the great Hus- 
bandman, the Holy Spirit, comes, what a change ensues ! 
He plucks up the thorny unbelief, breaks up the hardened 
heart, sows the seeds of grace, and watches their progress. 
Then light and joy succeed gloom and destruction, and 
the howling wilderness is converted into a fruitful field. 
Reader, remember the garden of your heart; cultivate it 
daily ; find out your besetting sin, and pray for strength 
to pluck it up and cast it from you. Rest not “till every 
plant that your Heavenly Father has not planted be rooted 
up,” and the fruit of the Spirit be brought forth within 
you—* love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” This glorious cluster every 
Christian possesses, more or less. Does it yet exist in 
you? Give yourself no rest till you obtain it; and in the 
great day of harvesting at the end of the world, and 
throughout all eternity, you shall, with joy and thankful- 
ness, eat the pleasant fruits. 


Tue Brrps’ Pira at A Drs~te Meetinc.—A singular 
incident occurred at a meeting of the Bible Society, in 
Manchester, United States. A poor woman, on her death- 
bed, had given a cage, with two beautiful birds—the only 


available thing she owned—to the Bible Society. ‘The 
birds had been kept by the clergyman, and at the an- 
niversary meeting at Manchester they were brought for- 
ward, and the interesting circumstances of the gitt stated. 
‘They were then uncovered, and the sudden gush of light 
roused them up, so that the little warblers burst into a 
most rapturous song. ‘The effect upon the audience was 
magical, and under its influence they were sold by auction. 
Over one hundred dollars, including some voluntary addi- 








tions, were thus secured for the society by this poor dying 
woman’s bequest of two birds. 

Tnx Greatest LEVELLER OF THE AGE.—At a mect- 
ing of the Chesterfield Mechanics’ Institute, at which Mr, 
Stephenson was present, one of the speakers said of him: 
—“ Known as he is wherever steam and iron have opened 
the swift lines of communication to our countrymen, and 
regarded by all as the Father of Railways, he might be 
called, in the most honourable acceptatiou of the term, the 
jirst and greatest leveller of the age.” Mr. Stephenson 
joined heartily in the laugh which followed this description 
of himself. Sir Humphrey Davy was once similarly cha- 
racterised, but the remark was somewhat differently appre- 
ciated. When travelling on the Continent, a distinguished 
person about a foreign court inquired who and what he was, 
never having heard of his scientific fame. Upon being told 
that his discoveries had “ vevolutionized chemistiy,” the 
courtier promptly replied, “ I hate all revolutionists ; his 
presence will not be acceptable here.” —Life of Stephenson. 

Tue ReGimMEntTAL Goat OF THE 23RD FusILeErrs, 
—An ancient custom is connected with this regiment, in- 
dicating its Welsh origin, of which it is not a little proud, 
When marching in review, it is preceded by a goat with 
gilded horns, and crowned with flowers ; and on St. David’s 
day, when the health of the Prince of Wales is drunk, 
the goat, in magnificent housings, ridden by a drummer 
boy, is formally led round the table by the drun- 
major. In 1775, when the regiment was at Boston, the 
goat, being frightened, leaped upon the table, threw his 
rider, and bounding over the heads of his guests, escaped, 
caparisoned as he was, to his quarters in the barracks. In 
1844 the regimental goat died, and her Majesty graciously 
presented a fine Persian goat to each of the two battalions, 
—Speeches of Prince Albeit. 


Cost or Raw Tsa-teaves.—Raw tea-leaves—that is, 
just as they had been plucked from the bushes and unmanu- 
factured—were exposed for sale in this market. ‘They 
were sold from three to five farthings a pound ; and as it 
takes about four pounds of raw leaves to make one pound 
of tea, it follows that the price paid was at the rate of 
threepence to fivepence a pound; but to this must be added 
the expense of manipulation, In this manner the inhabi- 
tants of large towns in China, who have no tea-farms of 
their own, can buy the raw leaves in the market, and manu. 
facture the beverage for themselves and in their own way. 
—“ A Residence among the Chinese,” by Robert Fortune. 

Revortep Discovery oF Coan In ScinpE. — The 


| Kast Indian intelligence contains a statement of great im- 


Two seams of coal, both at a moderate depth, 
have been discovered in Scinde. ‘The locality is nearer to 
the sea than that of any coat hitherto found in India. In 
any case it will be valuable, as wood is rapidly disappear- 
ing. But if found suitable for steam purposes, the results 
will be highly important to India and advantageous to the 
mother country ; for manufactures will soon spring up, and 
railroads will be made, and an extensive commerce will be 
created, 

Tue tare Duke or Wetiineton.—The following 
anecdote of the Duke of Wellington is worthy of being 
preserved :—Some years ago it was proposed to him to 
purchase a farm in the neighbourhood of Strathtieldsaye, 
which lay contiguous to his estate, and was therefore a 
valuable acquisition, to which he assented. When the 
purchase was completed, his steward congratulated hin 
upon having had such a bargain, as the seller was in ditli- 
culties, and forced to part with it. ‘“ What do you mean 
by a bargain ?” said the duke. ‘The other replied, “ It was 
valued at £1100, and we have got it for £800.” “ Tn that 
case,” said the duke, “ you will please to carry the extra 
£300 to the late owner, and never talk to me of cheap 
land again.” —Raikes’s Journal. 

InpvustRy, if it be only a habit, is at least an excellent 
habit: if you ask me which is the more destructive vice 
of human nature, do you imagine I should answer sloth, 
or ambition, or egotism? I should say indolence, and 
he who conquers indolence conquers all the rest. 


portance. 




















